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dangerous time, is now gaining. The superiority of a club for insurance 
over a free-gift club, -where the money is only collected as it is wanted, 
is here strikingly shewn. It would have been impossible to have 
raised the heavy payments required in 1836 and 1837, which amounted 
to 123/. 

I find that no account of the cause and nature of the accidents was 
kept previous to July, 1 836, since which time 96 accidents have occurred, 
which have been chargeable to the club. Of these 90 have been re- 
ported, with their causes, of which the following is a statement : — 

25 from the roof falling. 
20 from the coals falling'. 
19 from corves hurting them. 

6 from falls. 

7 from wounds from tools. 

8 from various things falling on them. 
5 from fire-damp. 

Total . 90 



An Account of the Situation of a Portion of the Labouring Classes 
in the Township of Hyde, Cheshire. By W. Felkin, Esq., F.S.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 1\lh August, 1838.J 

The writer, in addressing to the working class some practical observa- 
tions on the importance of a wise and careful appropriation of their 
wages (which appeared in connection with a paper read to the 
Statistical Section of the Association last year), referred to several points 
which are so completely established by the facts narrated in the follow- 
ing pages, that he is induced to hope the present paper may prove a 
useful addition to his former remarks, by stimulating employers to a 
careful consideration of the extent of their responsibility for the welfare 
of the people more immediately dependent upon them, and those who 
are employed to a strong and paramount conviction of the power they 
possess to modify their own condition in society, and in many cases to 
secure a comfortable independence. 

The following is an abstract of the Annual Report for the year ending 
March, 1838, made by the Overseers of the Poor of the Township of 
Hyde, in Cheshire, with some explanatory statements, the result of a 
recent personal enquiry : — 

There was paid to 4 men resident within the Township • . . £26 10 6 
5 Women 29 14 4 

Total . 9 Paupers, living in Hyde, belonging to the place. 

1 Woman Deceased 330 

2 Men ditto 11 19 6 

2 Men in Asylums 18 8 5 

1 Woman ditto 1 18 3 

1 Vagrant Man 076 

9 Women living elsewhere 40 10 

8 Men ditto ditto 75 1 6 



There was also 
paid on ac- 
count of . 



10 



Total . 33 cases, relieved by payments amounting to . £207 3 
These paupers consisted of 18 men and 15 women — amongst the latter 
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of -whom were 4 widows. — The names and residences are given through- 
out these accounts. As, for instance, 15 fathers are named who 
paid 624. 13*. for their illegitimate children; and 16 mothers are 
named who received 64Z. 12s. lOd. on account of such children. 
Thus the rate-payers are enabled to exercise due vigilance and control 
in the disposal of the poor's rate, and the publicity given, in cases of 
immorality, has a beneficial effect. 

£. s. d. 

Paid in relief to regular and casual poor. . 207 3 10 

Law Expenses ...... 7 8 11 

Removals, &c 7 4 6 

Surgeons' Bills 3 3 

Cottage Workhouse .... 6136 
Assistant Overseer and Sundries . 84 1 9 

The total amount expended in connection with thel f.„. r , „ 
poor of this township, in 1837-8, was. . . . J £ " 310 xi " 

The accounts are signed, printed, and circulated in the usual way by 
the overseers. 

This township contained, in 1800, 830 inhabitants; at present there 
are upwards of 11,000.— The poor's rate in 1800 was 12$., in 1831, 6d., 
per head per annum. — The inhabitants of Hyde are chiefly employed in 
factories for spinning common yarns and weaving power-loom cloth, in 
coal-mining to supply fuel for working these mills, and in the ordinary 
retail business of a small market-town. 

The highway rate, owing to the increase of the town, and the necessity 
for forming and paving new streets, was 150J. for the year 1831-8. No 
paupers are employed upon the roads. 

So unusually light an assessment for the poor as that above quoted 
could not fail to induce me to endeavour to ascertain the habits and con- 
dition of the working population of the place. I was favoured with a 
full opportunity for enquiring into the details of one factory, and seeing 
the work-people while at labour, as well as visiting some scores of their 
dwellings, chiefly during and after the hour of dinner. The following 
results I am enabled to offer to the Section, as calculated to explain the 
phenomenon of an almost entire absence of pauperism in this population. 
The hands employed in the works I visited were from 1500 to 1600. 
In several other establishments, the property of other members of the 
same family, conducted in the main upon the same principles, there are 
about 4500 hands. The machinery in these various millsrequires thirty- 
five steam-engines to propel it. The wages, condition, and habits of the 
work-people throughout the whole of the works alluded to, I understand 
to be very similar; those least intermixed with the town population 
being most independent and happy. 

The 1500 to 1600 hands first mentioned received on an average 1000Z. 
a week, paid fortnightly; viz. 3s. to 5s. children, 12s. women, and 24s.to 
25s. men ; the exact weekly earnings had been ascertained to be 12s. 6d. 
throughout the whole. A page of 13 names of men, taken at random 
by me from the employer's wage-book, shewed on a fair average of 
earnings a total for a fortnight of 2291., which is 31s. Ad. a week for each 
man, or 18Z. 15s. a year. The average earnings of 120 families (those 
of whose members were able to labour being wholly employed in these 
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works) were found to be equal to 6s. lOjd. per head per week, including 
every individual in them. The income of each of these families was 
about 1001. a year. Some families were so large, and so many of the 
children were at work, that the income of each was 200/. to 3001. a year ; 
and one workman's family received upwards of 400 J. per annum. In 
this factory 48,000 lb. weight of cotton wool is weekly spun into yarn, of 
the average of No. 24, and wrought by 1200 power-looms (working at 
the rate of 125 shoots a minute) into 1500 pieces of 25 yards long a day, 
or 20 miles in length of cloth, averaging a yard in width. But few 
changes take place amongst the hands ; and upon recently taking an 
accurate census of them, it was ascertained that none had ever been 
pauperised, or had any relative living in the place who had received 
parish relief. Only 3 committals for felonies had taken place from 
amongst the hands employed here during 35 years, and these were 
of minor importance. — Two intervals of 8 days each take place 
every year during which these works stop, and which are often 
employed by the men in going from home to London, Liverpool, the Isle 
of Man, or elsewhere; which excursions are found highly beneficial, the 
people always returning more contented with their eircumstances and 
homes than when they quitted them. The appearance of the people is 
on the whole healthy, and as clean as the nature of their various 
occupations will admit. The warp-preparers, working in a heat of about 
80 degrees, are fine-looking stout men, and average only half a day's 
sickness each in the year. Clubs for sickness and for burial are 
established amongst the separate classes. I saw one person deformed, 
who was so from his birth, and a youth who was rickety ; the women 
were well grown, and everybody looked cheerful, both in the factory and 
in their dwellings, so far as my visits extended. — Great freedom was 
shewn in the intercourse of the people with their employers, but it 
seemed the result of friendly regard and confidence rather than 
disrespect. — Illegitimacy is increasingly rare ; external decency is more 
apparent. — The hands who live, as it has been well expressed, " a week 
too fast," and are always more or less indebted to the shopkeeper, are 
numerous, though the number is decidedly lessening. I saw some 
families who had never been out of debt to the same tradesmen during 
30 years, and these were among the best-paid work-people. Several 
hundred houses have been built by the proprietor for his people; there 
is amongst these only one public-house, — no beer, nor spirit, nor pawn- 
shop ; but drunkenness, though decreasing, still prevails in many cases. 
Thriftiness, upon the whole, is on the increase. Ten of the men whose 
names were given me have built out of their savings 46 freehold 
houses, bringing them in an average rent of 71. 10s. a year each 
dwelling ; and a list of others is preparing, which will amount, it is 
believed, to 200 or 300 houses more, the property of 30 or 40 
spinners and weavers not above referred to. Two cases may be given 
as examples : one young woman was pointed out, who, being an orphan 
and originally destitute, had saved and laid out on mortgage upwards of 
100Z., and had just before my visit married reputably. A man who 
had not received high wages, and whose wife had from infirmity been 
carried to bed by him for more than twenty years, having brought up 
seven children (the oldest daughter being employed in household 
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affairs constantly), has been possessed of 7 houses for some time, 
which bring him in 50 guineas a year. He is infirm now, and does 
not labour, having what is for him a competency. Indeed, he finds the 
means frequently to present something to his children, as an encourage- 
ment to similar thriftiness on their part. The houses built by both 
masters and workmen are good, convenient, and in almost every instance 
entire, having separate and private yards behind them. Scarcely any 
gardens are attached, and but few flowers were seen in the houses, 
although in the summer season. Water is laid into each dwelling. — 
Those constructed by the men are, in many cases, rather more 
substantial and somewhat larger than those belonging to the masters. 
They usually consist of a lofty front sitting-room or house-place, a back 
kitchen and scullery, and two or three bed-rooms up stairs. I found 
them, in nearly every instance, more or less clean, according to the 
general character for foresight and temperance of the inhabitants. 
Almost all were full of good furniture — many pictures, some good ones, 
were in every parlour. — Samplers, beautifully worked, were commonly 
met with, framed and glazed j and the people wore superior clothing, 
were well shod ; and those who were at dinner were partaking of 
substantial food, chiefly meat with potatoes. Though most of the 
women are able to wash, make and mend clothes, make their own bread, 
and do general household work, yet I thought their cottage economy and 
cleanliness susceptible of considerable improvement, by increased order, 
and avoiding unnecessary waste in food. Benevolence is in active 
exercise amongst the people, and cases of sudden bereavement and 
distress are promptly met by their giving the requisite assistance and 
advice. Musical instruments were common ; in one house there was a 
piano, elsewhere there were others, altogether forming a musical band, 
and in one dwelling I met with a piano-forte, two violins, and a 
violoncello. No house that I went into was without the whole Bible or 
a New Testament ; most of them had both religious and political books, 
which appeared to have been frequently used. An infant and day 
school supplied means of sound instruction, through competent masters, 
and the master of the school in which the factory children were taught 
had been giving evening lectures upon some popular and useful subjects — 
a task for which he appeared sufficiently qualified. I and a friend 
examined the scholars, and were satisfied they had acquired a fair 
amount of moral as well as of merely literary information. The children 
attended with considerable regularity, and most of the parents manifested, 
we were informed, great desire for the education of their families. — 
Vacant situations in the works were filled almost invariably by aspirants 
from amongst the hands regularly employed. — There appeared less 
coercive restraint upon these hands, in the form of regulations, than is 
usual in the management of factories; the imposition of fines on a pre- 
scribed system had been found to work very unsatisfactorily, and was 
entirely abandoned. Each case was dealt with on its own merits, and 
the work-people were encouraged, admonished, or dismissed, strictly 
deciding according to his or her merits or demerits in a profitable point 
of view. Beyond this, little or no interference seems to have taken 
place on the part of the employers, in regard to the moral habits or 
individual conduct of their people. They however undoubtedly exercise 
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a very beneficial influence over them, by the kindness and integrity of 
their personal character, as -well as by the anxiety they manifest to pro- 
mote the people's happiness ; and which have co-operated with regular 
employment and good wages to bring about amongst them the re- 
markable state of things just described. 

In two other manufacturing communities, distant from the above, and 
consisting of about 1500 persons each, which I have recently visited, 
placed in more isolated situations than that of Hyde, and more directly 
under the eye and control of the proprietors of the respective works, the 
state of the people was, if anything, more satisfactory. In the one the 
trade of the only public-house is decaying ; in the other there was a 
small beer-shop, which is likely to disappear very soon ; but there were 
no dram or pawn shops. Excellent schools were flourishing in both ; 
and in both drunkenness and profane language were " very unfashion- 
able." — I heard many delightful instances of extraordinary and self- 
denying benevolence on the part of the work-people towards the afflicted, 
the widow, and orphan ; while I found their houses clean, and filled 
with furniture of a very superior quality. Crimes against persons or 
property had been very rare, and scarcely a case of illegitimacy had 
occurred in either community for years. — A house was not entered 
where there was not the Bible or New Testament ; generally, there were 
many other books of devotion and various political and scientific works ; 
many of the inmates were musical, — and almost all were thrifty and 
independent. — Pauperism was nearly unknown. In each of these cases 
the employment was regular and well paid, and nothing could be more 
corroborative than the statistics of these communities (were they set 
forth at large) of the opinion which I have formed, after extended enquiry 
and observation, that the same benevolent and pure example set by 
employers'for the imitation of their work-people, when the latter are not 
constantly subjected to the baneful influence of a dissipated town 
population, and are sufficiently remunerated for their labour, will pro- 
duce similar desirable effects in the restraint of vice, the encouragement 
of virtue, and the promotion of happiness ; and that these results will 
be evidenced by the very best test — the absence of pauperism. 



A Statistical Report from the Parish of Bellingham in the County of 
Northumberland. By W. H. Charlton, Esq. 

[Read be/ore the Statistical Section of the British Association, 24th August, 1838.] 

Having been requested to draw up some statistical information re- 
specting an agricultural village or district, I have selected the parish of 
Bellingham, in which I reside, although, since by far the greater portion 
of the land is composed of moors and sheep-walks, the parish can 
scarcely be denominated agricultural. The facility, however, of ob- 
taining information so near home, the distance of any village or district 
•purely agricultural, and above all the belief, that the circumstances of 
the parish of Bellingham bear a considerable resemblance to those of 
several other parishes in the western parts of Northumberland, and 
may therefore be useful in giving a general idea of their state, have 
induced me to offer such returns as I have been able to collect. 
The parish of Bellingham is situated ia the. west of Northumberland, 



